NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

Again, when we read the lines (imitated by Virgil),
in which Lynceus is said to see Heracles afar off c as
when one sees, or thinks he sees all dimly the new
moon* (iv. 1479-80), we think of several passages in
Dante, such as this:

cAs at evening hour

Of twilight, new appearances through heav'n
Peer with faint glimmer, doubtfully descried,
So there new substances, methought, began

To rise in view.5                          / D     ,     .   N

(Parad., xiv.)

In many of his similes Apollonius imitates Homer,
often without regard to the altered situation.   Jason
advances to the city of the Lemnians 'like a bright
star which from their new chambers maidens see
rising above the house'  (i. 774-776),    Again, this
hero appears to Medea 'leaping aloft like Sirius from
Ocean, which rises beautiful and clear to see, but
brings endless evil to the flocks' (iii. 957-59).   Both
these similes have been suggested by Homer's de-
scriptions of Achilles, but such a weight of glory is too
much for his pale shadow Jason.   Homer has used
bees to illustrate the multitude of the Greeks throng-
ing from the ships and huts to the place of assembly;
Apollonius employs them more fantastically.    The
women of Lemnos coming forth to welcome the heroes
are clike bees when they issue from their hive in a rock
and hum loud about the fair lily-flowers, while all
around the dewy meadow rejoices, and flitting about
they sip now this sweet fruit, now that3 (i. 879-882).
Here the poet is evidently thinking more about the
charm of his picture than the suitability of the image.
The comparison of the rout of the Bebryces to the
movements of bees that have been smoked from their
hive is at once more appropriate and original, and
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